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- — — , t0 do with right conduct. A test 

scien ce that has very ™ 1 ' at 0 nce. It is said that a great 
,S °I J A which will settle the matte exceUence . Grant it for the 

! S £ 'writer is a well-educated „ um ber of the Parents' Review, 

ke of argument. But m th knoWS , asserts that among the 

Mr. Dawson, who, k -’"“fp^ss, University men (*>., classical scholars) 
i . of thG — , tHp rlassical erlnmtinr* 


admitted, knows, asserts that among the 
Mr Dawson, who, University men (i.e., classical scholars) 

.real leader writers of the’ ’ Therefore, the classical education i s 

are conspicuous-by tne U H. 
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PARENTS' REVIEW: 

A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
OF HOME-TRAINING AND CULTURE. 

“ (gbutation is an atmosphere, a biseipline, a life.” 


Home Training and Teaching in Religion. 


By the Rev. E. C. Wickham, Head Master 
of Wellington College. 



Home training and teaching in religion is a subject which, 
from some points of view, seems hardly fitted for public 
discussion. Such discussion may well seem at once scarcely 
needed and scarcely possible : scarcely needed , because there can 
be no home in any reasonable sense Christian where the 
training of children in the habits, and the planting in them of 
the elementary ideas of religion, are not practised no home 
where children do not learn to pray, do not hear from a mother s 
Hps of a Saviour, of a Holy Spirit, of their adoption into God’s 
family, of another life : scarcely possible, because it comes too 
nearly home to most of us. We should be discussing not only 
what we ought to do, but still more, what we ought to h. 01 
a child’s habits, both of act and mental attitude, are determined 
not so much by what he is taught as by what he sees, by tne 
imitative instinct, by example, by the air he breathes, y 
character as it insensibly reveals itself to him. 

The mere title of this paper may, however, sei v e 
ns, in days when we are continually discussing the 
religion in ail its minutest and even less essential deta. that 
"■0 have in our own homes and in our own hands, the first 
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i most potent engine in that machinery, that 
incomparabl) t ie . «j c j enc y of which nothing else will coin- 
for the neglect or ^ gtate is a n aggregate of families, So 
pensate-that just of Christian households— that as 

the Church is home is the oldest, so is it the most 

the priesthood ^ ^ & priest hood in bringing God near 
effectual in t God __that the children of to-day are the 

t0 man and . ^ and teacher s of to-morrow, whose 

™ S"o religion, whose power, which that question so largely 
Set to make or mar their time, will depend more, than on 
any one other condition, on the character and depth of the 
impressions stamped upon their souls in the years when 
impressions are received most easily and most lastingly. 

The subject before us is, however, I take it, a practical 
one, on which one and another may be able to contribute 
suggestions which will derive any value they possess 
from the special differences in our experience and points 
of view. I therefore make no apology for speaking of the 
question as it appears to a schoolmaster, and a school- 
master whose experience has lain in one class of schools. 
Schools have their own place and duty in respect of 
religious training and teaching. That is quite rightly a matter 
of frequent discussion in relation to schools of every grade, 
and for both sexes. I wish it was so not less frequently but 
more. After all, it is a question primarily for parents. My own 

thi^Vh nCC ]b nf f tllat they ( l uestlon or interfere too much, but 
a“d „7,r 0ften '°?. eaSily ^d-that they wipe heir 
il” ust L cLT" S f ' 1,ty t0 ° readily ' on the other hand, 

this matter has from A' 001 * t,lat " llat can be tlone at school in 
Home has the start of ^ natUre of the case rather strict limits. 

who goes to a preparatory" ° f timC ' The > oun S est chiId 
does not carry there a 7 , sc ? 00 *> or even to a Sunday school, 
to be written on. h'" 1 ? & S ^ eet P a pcr, only waiting 

instincts, attitudes of C f S aIr f ad 7 formed habits, acquired 
negatively, f or good Qr S °“ ’Prejudices, which, positively or 
car ns afterwards. AnH l ’ Wl condition and colour all he 
d boy at a boarding- 1Uns a ^ on gside of school. H° r 

I!; J l0me habits and eva° 7 at ' 10mc a quarter of the year* 
;t thCr for beCor I PlG 7 and idea * have a force which, 
Plages what i s taunT?' 36 ’ supplements, commends 

b 0r piactised at school. It may h c 
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added that at any given school there are r 

homes, and they pass on to one another the mT ^ ma ° y 
thcy have felt. The tone of a school is thought o^" 3 !*** 
something generated in the school— a local sfate f b . nerally as 
-but it has antecedents. ,t reflect to at, TT™ 
recognised the average tone of the homes which feed thl & ^ 

Training has to do with habits— teaching with h "fT ' 

and ideas. The two cannot be kept in anv rW n °wledge 
, r , , C P C > in any deeper sense anart- 

but for commence sake we may speak first of the o’utwaM 

habits of rel.g.on-such as prayer, the observance of Sunday 
almsgiving. d A 

Private prayer at school fifty years ago was in many places 
at least a point of question and difficulty. In the year ,s„ 
good Bishop Sehvyn came to Wellington to confirm for lit 
own Bishop, and in talking to the boys he spoke, from his 
own memory of the large open bedroom in college at Eton 
many years before, of the difficulty which a young boy might 
feel in kneeling down, to say his evening prayers amid 
unsympathising companions. He did not realise the change 
which in this particular had taken place since he was a boy 
or a young master. In many schools a boy has perfect privacy, 
and everywhere I believe proper silence is kept, and the boy 
who would be remarked would be the boy who did not say his 
prayers to the outward eye properly, not the boy who did. But 
what are the prayers like? How much there depends on the 
spirit in which that first and simplest of religious observances 
has been taught to the little child — the reverence, the 
earnestness, the simplicity, the filial spirit. All parents, so 
far as my experience goes of boys in a public school, teach 
their children to say prayers. There is one step further which 
all do not take. Prayers suitable to the nursery are outgrown 
at ten, still more at fourteen. I do not think parents always 
remember this, or take care to let the first steps in the passage 
from the prayers of childhood to those of manhood be under 
the same guidance which gives such tender and unforgotten 
associations to the prayers learnt and said first at a mothers 
knee. 

May I stop to say a word on a special form of praj ei . 

I mean the saying of grace at meals. VY here this is reverent 
an d real, not wearing the air of something suitable to the 
nursery, but out of relation to older life, it must suiely 
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convey to children in a form tha they can understand man 
Xous ideas. It is bringing r=hg.on home to weekdays, to 
actual life, to family life, to the s.mplest needs and pleasures. 
It is exhibiting God in the light of the G,ver of all. It is no , 
hard for thoughtful children to expand the lesson in many 
directions— to grasp even, in some degree, the symbolical and 
sacramental sense of what they do— to argue for themselves 
that if before and after this particular satisfaction of our needs 
then, on the same ground, in heart and spirit at least, before 
and after any other gift — before and after all pleasures or risks 
a journey, a ride, as Charles Lamb suggested, a walk in the 
woods, or a new book — to be led on to some understanding 
of the great Eulogia and Eucharistia, blessing and giving of 
thanks, the great grace before life and after life. 

Sunday Observance .— That is a great difficulty in organisin'* 
school life, and one of the chief factors in the difficulty is the 
peat variety both of language and practice which prevails in 
homes on the point. You are sure to outrun some and faH 

from indifference, n0t . merely 

nature of the obliratinn -,„,i g , as t0 the orl S'» and 

tal, SPCak 7 f, ° m e ^ca S tL P aT a sMe,“it n0 ls V'T^' 

*hey° should belreatcd « SUP*? Sh ° U ' d ^ m ™™'sed-that 
to be treated-that on the o aU '. r< *°minends such differences 
»ords should be used; that 0 ^"° exa gg erated 

scrupulous consciences should hp -T ot ^ er the shocking of 

? points — Sunday shoukT £“ t We «“ 

Sunday should be different f d b “ br « ht and happy day; 

<• a matte ^ WhatLll be 
f-tols and this will ot b c . left t0 the judgment of 
h h n m . e , fi ” d !t a dull, sevem be “ nan, “°“e- But if children at 
the s'. 'S See tBeir elders read e'"'? day ’ or on the other 
„ am . music , talk of the s- aCtly the same books, play 

Cb„°" l,ndays as on tektl SUbjeCtS ' joi " the 

the matter ° ma,<e Sunday at school attem P t to persuade 
lessons i s r r ° su hstituting the Ch a by itself, except in 

cve " at schoJT^tn' * '° failure ' ZTtheT™ ^ ° rdinary 

en grossi n g life 11 " lore afterwards Y ° SS IS Veiy S reat ’ 
th °ught s f 0r r ; fre ^ ther of Pleasure' or of ? ne . pIace in an 

lme nt of the Qni-*i • °^ business, for higher 
1 Ut ls discarded and lost. 
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Almsgiving.— Any one who has tried know, u 
to lead children both to give and to love givine-To **7 * * 
money that is given them chiefly because thf 1 V * Ue any 
surely it is a habit to be cherished early. Boys amiY' 5 
different from one another in this matter-and we must noM 7 
too much on nature. The difference comes greatlv f 7 
habit, from the tone which they hear at home about gi v ?„” ^ 
the care with which the idea of need, and of the pleasure of 
relieving it, are put before them or kept from them ? ' f 

Training in religious habits, as I have implied' before is in 
the fullest sense religious teaching. Ideas are conveyed’ by i 
and conveyed in a way that gives them the easiest access and 
the deepest and most enduring influence. And so far I think 
no conscientious Christian parents are likely to fail to attempt at 
least to do their duty. More question arises when we pass from 
this indirect acquirement of religious ideas to direct teaching— 
teaching I mean of Bible stories, of the Catechism, of collects 
psalms, and hymns. It is here that there are often complaints 
that parents in these days are apt to leave undone— or to leave 
to others — what should be done, and done by them. My own 
experience of examining boys between the ages of nine and 
twelve, many of them straight from home, makes me feel 
that the complaint has in one class of society some justifi- 
cation. When I have put the question to preparatory 
schoolmasters, I have frequently met with emphatic con- 
firmation of it. There are many reasons to explain such 
a result. The hurry of our modern life, with its increased 
facilities for moving about, more frequent visitors and journeys, 
our later hours, the larger claims of society — all these have 
to some extent broken up quiet home life, and have led to 
the delegation of much of a parent’s duty to governesses and 
tutors. Add the great growth of schools for all classes — the 
earlier age at which schooling is begun — add also the raised 
standard of accuracy in teaching, which has gone with all this, 
and which inclines people to be shy of teaching what they feel 
they cannot teach as thoroughly as those who have more 
especially studied it. 

hi part, no doubt, the sense in the air of religious 
questioning, of criticism of which the effects aie not jet 
calculated, makes some people feel relieved at not having 
themselves to deal with dogmatic statements, or face a child’s 
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„ ome questions. Some of these difficulties ate real ones, and 
Ttn oct over But none the less we must be allowed to 
rl af the result. It is an incalculable loss that the firs, 
lessons in religious and moral truth through the s.mple stories 
of the Bible should not be given by a parents bps that they 
should even be practically postponed till a child goes to school. 
If we are to learn from the Bible what it is able to teach us, 
wc must approach it in the light attitude, and it is just this 
which differences the home lesson, loved and looked for, given 
in sympathetic tones, with infectious reverence, given when the 
moral aspect of what is taught can be simply and naturally 
dwelt upon as the very heart and meaning of the whole — from 
the school lesson, it may be more complete and scientific 
but too like other lessons, given under circumstances which 
to say the least, must be less favourable both to interest and 
to ic\erence. ihe bloom, the freshness, the poetry are gone 
There is and must be constraint and conventionality. ^Any 

appeal to the conscience is much less effective— much less 

possible. 

Mod children Th ''”‘ h T ,carnin g of the Catechism. 

h, t r s tz m By ge z r ,ea r g 

leaves Imm^ ^ ^ the time 3. bov^ 

understand as mucTof itZ suit's by heart ’ and 

dreamed of thinking the learnino- TT’ ^ nCVer haVC 

1S a fra mcwork in familiar words ^ with , A " d there 

ciations, ready prenarpH f <.u V 1 Peasant home asso- 

belief which, as the time Z ^ t"' lkr . GXposition of duty and 

given them. But if thk n < “°' lfirma tion draws on, should be 

as it too oftt is * 

C , earnt as a task, and wit-1 ’ 0 * SC 1 °°^’ is to ° apt to 
r ° ’ not rem embered so well ”* some friction — not learnt so 
the ^ tcachln S which is to he l eVer loved> And so all the 
the f i raCe ta *' en from it befo ^ aSCd Upon ** IS delayed, and 
and r nin? ° f Co^ 1 "’° uld extend 7 this to 

this i s eaat 1 ' fUl passa ges from ’the learnin R of short 

ideas which" 1 Uable of and G ° Spels - AU 

tha t will r We want to fi x the religious life. The 

it can be i° me at wil l And all .? mb ° died in perfect words. 

a ” d ttro ug h n V' a ']v y ' n °‘ “gainst the chUd’ n “h'' “■ T\ 

^ n ght att-If i c,1 ild s will, but with it 
“ttitude towards religious truth 
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and religious learning has been attained which 
hope will communicate, even to the religious 1 /° 
school, some little portion of the old fragrance ° f 

May I, before I close, name a little book on the subject 
before us which seems to me extremely wise and pract cal 
and hardly as much known as it deserves to be It is 2 
“Practical Hints on Mora. Training,” and is pub.ished by 
Burns & Oates. It ,s by a mother, and I ought to say tha 
as the publisher and the preface seem to imply she is a 
Roman Catholic-but there is not a word of controversy in 
it, nor a word that a good Protestant might not have written. 
This is the key of what she says on this question of teaching 
especially religious teaching: “We are apt to attribute too 
much importance to the amount of instruction a child is to 
receive and to lay too little stress on the preparation needful 
to enable the mind to accept it and take it in. We should 
never try to teach anything to anybody without trying to 
secure his own concurrence and co-operation. We can’t 
pack a mind as we pack a trunk.” 

1 his is why home teaching on religious subjects as far as 
it will go is so infinitely better than school teaching — you 
may not give the most accurate and complete teaching of 
facts — but you have greater power of communicating the 
right spirit — of putting the mind into the right attitude — of 
fitting it, so far as human influence can fit it, to love 
learning, and think the Bible different from other books, and 
the service of God a beautiful and happy service. 

I The foregoing is the substance of a Paper read to a Conference of Clergy and Laity 
in the Rural Deanery of Sonning, Berks.] 
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